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the Belgian Congo who, when the Tenth Gatti African 
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the book tells of his wonderful experiences, culminating 
in a tense moment when, through his ability to drive 
one of the cars, he was the means of saving the life of his 
beloved Mrs. Gatti. 6s. net 
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Kate Seredy 
By B. J. THompson. 


ATE Seredy is a difficult person to write about, 

She is so much like a changeling. She looks like 

a changeling. She has a certain puckish 

humour that lends colour to the theory and she 

draws goblins, elves and trolls with such a 

certainty that one knows she hears at times the horns of 

Faerie. She is small and slender with dark, wavy hair and 

blue eyes that seem almost black. Her hands are extra- 

ordinary—even for an artist—long, slender, and to clumsier 

folk, skilful to the point of exasperation. She can cook the 

most delicious Hungarian dishes and she knows entirely 

too much about all kinds of things from wild flowers to 

politics. Her favourite costume is a boyish little Basque 

slip-on and slacks, but she will, on occasion, dress up in 

ruffed, dotted Swiss or blue linen with an embroidered 
jacket and look like a little girl going to a party. 


Born in Budapest and educated in art there as well as in 
France, Germany and Italy, her most important education 
came from her father, an eminent and much-loved teacher 


of boys. 


In 1922 Miss Seredy went to America for a short visit 
and there she has remained. At first her lack of English 
was a handicap but one of the things about her that I find 
most astonishing is the way she has mastered our difficult 
language and now writes a most beautiful, clear and vivid 
prose in English. 
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Getting a start is difficult for most artists, and, with the 
added handicap of an unfamiliar language, Kate Seredy— 4, 
found it doubly hard, but that elfin body housed a humanB  \.¢ 
will that would not brook defeat. She did any kind of work, fF },,, 
not finding it beneath her dignity to decorate lampshades 
or do hack-work of any sort until her chance came to show ch, 
what really was in her. Willy Pogany, another Hungarian, Bony 
who had already achieved distinction, was one of the firstB « 
to help her find suitable work, and a start was all she needed. 
For several years she merely illustrated other people’s 
books, first text-books and then more important children’s 
books. At one time she tried keeping a book store for | 
children which, though a total loss financially, gave her— chi 
much valuable experience with children and their reaction§ tio 
to books. ‘When a new road was cut right through the 
middle of her shop she gave up. 


sen 


After the bookshop interlude Miss Seredy moved to anf ,j. 
old Dutch farm in the Ramapo Mountains in New Jersey,f  jnt 
and it was there I became acquainted with her and with her ga 


collection of lost and strayed animals. She is an incom-— 4g, 
parable letter-writer when she chooses to write at all and her 
marginal illustrations of cats, birds, dogs, deer, rabbits or of 
Kate Seredy herself, drawing a gun on a startled and} 4 , 
repentant hunter, are something to turn one’s friends green 
with envy. The old Dutch farmhouse was practically 
sitting on a narrow, but unpredictably temperamental 
river at the foot of a steep, stony hill. The saga of onef gic 
adventurous year in that house would make a movie serial. 1, 
Floods that filled the cellar, nearly drowned the cats, and 
deposited furniture from up the valley right on the front 
porch, snow so deep that there was no fuel for the oil-f 44, 
burner, no drinking water except melted snow, and precious 
little to eat, because no tradesmen could plough through; oh 
grass fires in the fall and general ructions all through the 
year produced conditions more conducive to nervous 
prostration than to book illustration. 
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But work was done and with the illustrations to my own 
book, With Harp and Lute, in her portfolio, Miss Seredy 
went to see Miss May Massee, the perspicacious children’s 
book editor of the Viking Press. Miss Massee, quick to 
sense Newbery Medal prospects, and putting together the 
charm of the. drawings and Kate Seredy’s indubitably 
entertaining conversational style and wit asked casually, 
“ Why don’t you write a book yourself ? ” 

“Oh, I couldn’t,” said Kate, startled. 

“Go home and try it,” said Miss Massee. 


And she did—The Good Master, the story of her own 
childhood in Hungary, that made an instantaneous reputa- 
tion for her. 


Listening was written while Miss Seredy was still living 
on the old Dutch farm. It is the story of a little girl who 
visits there and learns the history of the house. The tale is 
interspersed with lively anecdotes of the animals, which 
gave the artist scope for her delightful drawings of cats and 
dogs, as well as rabbits, deer and other less domestic 
animals. All Hungarians are, by nature, farmers, and it was 
not long before she began to yearn for a farm of her own. 
A few years ago she became the proud mistress of a beautiful 
farm far enough from New York City to insure that peace 
and solitude which an artist must have, and yet within not 
too unreasonable a distance in case of necessity. It would be 
difficult to imagine a lovelier spot, with gently rolling hills, 
broad meadows, fruit trees and walnuts, and even a tractable 
tiver that stays where it belongs. The house is set on a 
pleasant knoll, and once while studying some old maps of 
the district, Miss Seredy found the name “ Listening Hill,” 
which she promptly adopted for her own new home where 
she works with her magic pencils, plays the piano, stops 
to feed the cats, or goes out to rest by giving a little casual 
care to her flowers or riding around the fields on a beautiful 
yellow tractor. 
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Kate Seredy has a weakness for auctions. Her lovely 
old house just cries out for old furniture and glass and 
china, and it getsthem. <A dilapidated old chair becomes in 
her skilful hands a thing of beauty. She sandpapers and 
scrapes and mends and polishes and behold, a delectable 
corner cupboard or a table just right for a special corner with 
a colourful bit of Hungarian embroidery made by the clever 
fingers of her mother in Budapest. 

The studio, of course, is the heart of the house. There 
Miss Seredy sits at her drawing board sketching, 
meditating, finishing and laying aside one after another, 
meticulously executed drawing, sometimes, in the later 
processes, working directly on to glass, a fatiguing and 
exacting process requiring strong light under the glass and 
infinite precision of line. Nobody who has never seen an 
artist at work has any conception of the hours of hard labour 
that go into the making of book illustrations. When | 
saw Kate make the lovely soft colour illustrations for Bibi 
Children 1 realized for the first time the number of separate 
drawings that have to be made, a separate one for each 
colour, and the patient experimenting with shades and 
hues to get the exactly right combinations. | 

It was at Listening Hill that I read The White Stag in 
manuscript, with a sketch in colour of the brilliant black 
and crimson jacket standing on the mantelpiece. I read it 
at one sitting, lost in the marvellous, moving prose, and 
when I saw the double page picture with horses and riders 
in action, I knew that here was a book. The White Stag 
is an expression of Miss Seredy’s belief that, as she says, 
“‘ One day the light of faith will again outshine the flaming 
ted light of intolerance.” It is her own creed of faith, 
courage, and belief in a guiding hand. As she says, ruthless 
grasping for power and needless bloodshed were the down- 

all of Attila, but she looks forward to a day when that faith 

symbolized by The White Stag will conquer hatred and 
intolerance, not only in her beloved Hungary, but in the 
whole world. 
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The Art of Story-telling 


By Erceen H. Cotwe vt. 


S soon as the child learns to speak,” says the 

Indian poet, Tagore, “he asks us to tell him a 

story.” That this is true we know from our own 

experience, true not only of the child, but of all 

ages ,“ for grown men are but as children in the 

matter of tales.” Story telling is as old as the hills and the 

demand for it is universal and timeless. There is no com- 

munity, however primitive, which has not its story-teller 
to keep alive beauty, tradition and legend. 


Many desire to tell stories, many attempt it, but it is rare 
to find that combination of natural ability, a good voice and 
a determination to master the art, which together make 
for perfection. To reada story aloud is not the same thing 
as its telling spontaneously without the aid of the book. 
The spoken word is the remembered word and the voice 


and personality of the story-teller add richness and vitality 
to the story. 


The field from which stories can be chosen is so vast and 
illimitable that the selection of a story for telling demands 
a wide knowledge of literature. Some story-tellers keep to 
one type, one period, one author; others roam at will 
through the fields of Parnassus. At best the number of 
stories that can be gathered in a life-time is small, yet the 
story-teller, as the years pass by, finds herself returning 
again and again to a few old and tried favourites which 
have become so much a part of herself that they are almost 
a spiritual experience. Who would waste time on the 
trivial, the mediocre, the unworthy, when there is the 
opportunity to open windows “ on faery lands forlorn ” ! 


The selection of a story is of vital importance, for it must, 
at long last, be told to an eager company of boys and girls, 
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and it must both satisfy their expectation and give them joy. 
Every story, therefore, must conform to certain standards. 
Firstly, does it appeal to the story-teller so strongly that she 
longs to share it with others? Secondly, has the story 
beauty and the right sense of values? Thirdly, has it literary 
worth and a style which lends itself to telling ? This last is 
important for it should be remembered that the appeal to 
the eye differs widely from that to the ear. Sometimes a 
story is read and enjoyed, yet, when it is fo/d, it is nota 
success. Why is this ? It has been written for the leisurely 
reader, in a style too involved for the mind to assimilate 
without the aid of the eye, and it has too many descriptive 
passages which slow up the action. It is for this reason that 
the story which is successful on the radio is often a failure 
as a book—it relies for its effect upon swift action and is not 
literature. The successful story for telling is rich in action, 
each event a picture in itself, the plot a unity. It moves 
simply through a logical sequence of events to a satisfactory 
climax. The folk-tale is an example of a story in an ideal 
form for telling. 


Nearly every story requires some form of adaptation 
before it can be presented to the child. The only exceptions 
to this rule are stories whose appeal depends upon their 
beauty or quaintness of language. No one, for instance, 
would dare to alter the wording of Oscar Wilde’s Sedfish 
Giant, and the Just So Stories would lose half their attraction 
were they expressed differently. Most stories, however, 
can suffer some pruning with advantage. Secondary plots 
or unnecessary complications can be omitted and long 
descriptive passages curtailed. 


Beginnings and endings are of great importance to the 
success of the story. The opening sentence should be 
re-phrased again and again, until it arrests the attention 
and conveys the atmosphere of the story which is to follow. 
Andersen knew this when he wrote, “A soldier was 
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walking along the road—left, right, left, right!” as the 
opening sentence of his Tinder-Box. ‘“‘ There was once a 
poor boy who hired himself out to a farmer for one 
marrow-fat pea a year,” says the old folk-tale, and at once 
we smile and anticipate the delightful silliness of the story 
that is to come. The conclusion of the story is equally 
important, for a change of phrase, an inflexion in the voice, 
may make all the difference to the impression left on the 
child’s mind. There must be a feeling of finality, of com- 
pleteness, so that we almost hear a sigh of content as the 
story ends. 


The task of memorizing a story is often dreaded by the 
inexperienced story-teller, but this need not be. There is 
seldom any necessity to learn a story word for word. In 
most cases it is sufficient to retain characteristic or repetitive 
phrases. Use method and make an outline of the story on 
paper so that it is clear how every event falls into place, and, 


above all, repeat it aloud at every possible opportunity. It 
is of no use to read the story for the first time a couple of 
days before it is to be told. It must be lived with, read again 
and again, repeated in the story-teller’s own words, until 
it comes spontaneously without conscious effort and is 
part of herself. Part of oneself—there lies the secret that 
makes the story flow as though it had life of its own. 


Not all of us have pleasant voices and even those who 
have do not always know how to use them effectively. The 
voice is an instrument and there is a right and a wrong way 
of playing upon it. All story-tellers should learn from a 
qualified teacher how to rp roduce the voice correctly. It is 
only the well-trained voice that, through its modulations 
and inflexions, can express the mood of the story, and a 
clear and pleasant voice adds greatly to the pleasure of the 
listening child. 

At last the day comes on which the story is to be told, 
and the story-teller stands, somewhat nervously, before an 
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expectant audience. Everybody is comfortably seated, 
the necessary explanations have been made, and the story- 
teller takes a deep breath and begins. 


At first she is conscious of her audience, of the restless 
boy on the second row, of the little girl immediately in 
front of her who seems utterly bored. Then the story takes 
hold of her imagination and she forgets everything but her 
delight in it and her desire to pass on that delight. The 
words flow easily, gestures are few and natural, the faces 
of the children reflect every stage of the story. The story- 
teller sees the laughter coming, she senses the feeling of 
suspense as the story draws to a climax, she shares with the 
children their content with the expected and satisfying 
conclusion. She has her reward for long hours of 
preparation, for here is unaffected appreciation. To share a 
story with children is an unforgettable experience. 


How immeasurably poor is the child who does not hear 
stories—many stories—while he is still young. Through 
them his imagination reaches out to far horizons, his ear 
sings to the rhythm of beautiful words, his spirit is touched 
to laughter and love. 


* * * * 


BOOKS FOR THE STORY-TELLER 


BOOKS ABOUT STORY-TELLING 


Burret, ARTHUR: Gwide to Story-telling (Pitman). 

Battery, CAROLYN S.: The Story-telling Hour (Harrap). 

Bryant, SARA C.: How to tell Stories to Children (Harrap). 

CuiarK, ELizaBETH: Svories to te/l and how to tell them. And other 
books by this author (University of London Press). 

Sawyer, RutH: The Way of the Story- teller (Harrap). 

SHEDLOCK, Marte L.: The Art of the Story Teller (Appleton). 


BOOKS OF STORIES 


(A selection only. Every story-teller will prefer to make her own list. 
ANDERSEN, Hans C.: Fairy Tales. 
Apams, Jutta: Swords of the Vikings. 
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Browne, FRANCES: Granny's Wonderful Chair. 
CurisMAN, A. B.: Shen of the Sea. 

Dang, CLEMENCE: One Hundred Enchanted Tales. 
DasENT, Sir G. W.: East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon. 
De La Mare, WatteR: Told Again. 

FARJEON, ELEANOR: Martin Pippin in the Daisy Field. 
FINGER, CHARLES: Tales from Silver Lands. 

Grimy, J. L. K. and W. K.: Household Stories. 
Harris, JoeL C.: Uncle Remus. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL: The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 
HousMAN, LAURENCE: Moonshine and Clover. 

Jacoss, JosepH: English Fairy Tales. 

James, GRACE: Green Willow. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES: The Heroes. 

KipLinG, RupyarD: Just So Stories ; The Jungle Books. 
LaGERLOF, SELMA: Christ Legends. 

LaNG, ANDREW, Editor: The ‘‘ Coloured” Fairy Books. 
PERRAULT, CHARLES: Fairy Tales. 

RaNnsoME, ArtHUR: O/d Peter’s Russian Tales. 
STEPHENS, JAMES: Irish Fairy Tales. 

Toustroy, Leo, Count: Twenty-three Tales. 

WHEELER, Post: Albanian Wonder Tales. 

Wipe, Oscar: The Happy Prince and Other Stories. 
Wison, Romer: Green Magic, Silver Magic, etc. 

BicGs, Edited by: World’s Best Stories. 





THe ‘‘ Horn Book” GREENAWAY NuMBER.—Since Greenaway and 
Caldecott mean a great deal more to America now than they do to 
us it was inevitable that The Horn. Book should make a special number 
for the Centenary. One has learned to look forward to Horn Book 
special numbers ; they are always of unusual interest and this is no 
exception. Embellished with a number of reproductions and 
portraits of Greenaway and Edmund Evans, there are articles on Kate 
Greenaway by Anne Parrish, on Randolph Caldecott by Hilda Van 
Stockum, and on Edmund Evans by Jacqueline Overton, and some 
reminiscences of Greenaway activities in American Public Libraries 
by Anne Carroll Moore. In addition there are fitting companion 
articles on illustrators of to-day and on the work of Helen Sewell. 
British librarians are recommended to obtain copies of this issue while 
it is still in print. 
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Jo Meets the Secretary of the 
Bank of England 


By MarGaret J. BAKER 


O began to read The Wind in the Willows after lunch, 
one day at school. Strange to say, it was the English 
mistress, Miss Gayford, who gave her the book to 
read while the others did sewing. A kindly oculist 
had once said that Jo’s eyesight was not strong 
enough to be wasted on fine needlework and so she 

tead many books instead. When Jo was given a book at 
school she generally expected something rather dull, in 
small print, with the forbidding word “legend” or 
“ myth ” in the title, but The Wind in the Willows was quite 
different. Jo thought that perhaps, tar down in her heart, 
Miss Gayford might possibly like real books after all, and 
she felt a little sorry that such a woman should be con- 
demned to teaching the fourth form about the books which 
were for examinations and were set apart from other books 
in a class known as “ The Classics” ; a name which always 
reminded Jo of the grubby plaster models of Achilles and 
Venus which stood in the entrance hall of the local museum. 


This book was about sensible, pleasant things, such asa 
blue and white painted dinghy, a bulging wicker luncheon 
basket, a canary-yellow caravan, and a small round gold-fish 
pond edged with cockle shells. The animals in the book, 
the water rat who scribbled poetry, the mole who spring- 
cleaned his home, and the boastful, kindly toad, who always 
seemed to be wearing bright plus-fours and a loud, checked 
pullover, were very like any of the small, wild animals 
which Jo had seen for a moment as she walked by the river 
or through the woods. Their conversation and adventures 
were what she had always guessed was happening just 
round the corners of the mysterious, earthy burrows. 
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But besides being a sensible story, Jo knew that the book 
was a good shape and well built. It felt, she thought, 
like an apple that slips easily off its twig and lies so round 
and red in your hand that, as you bite it, the skin seems still 
warmed by the heat of the summer sun. 


It was then that she remembered another book by 
Kenneth Grahame, called The Golden Age, which was in 
the old nursery bookcase at home. The thin book with its 
faded yellow cover had always been pushed into the corner 
of the shelf and she had never troubled to see what it was 
about. 


When Jo took The Wind in the Willows back to Miss 
Gayford she asked her who Kenneth Grahame was and 
what else he had written. 


“ He did not write very much,” said the mistress, “‘ only 
this book and two others, The Golden Age and Dream Days. 
He lived by the Thames quite near here, I believe, but he 


died in 1932. You could get a book about him, I expect, 
from the library.” 


In the village library Miss Inksip smiled at Jo as she 
handed her a postcard over the counter. 


“No we haven’t got a book about him here,” she 
explained, “but if you fill this in and post it to the County 
Library, they are sure to send you his biography.” 


Jo filled up the printed card as clearly as she could and 
dropped it into the post-box. 


In a few days, she thought to herself, I shall know what 
the man who invented Mole and Badger and Toad really 
looked like. Somehow, I should imagine that he was very 
small and round with a wizened face and black, bright 
eyes like Mr. Pickwick. 


Five days later the postman knocked on the front door 
and handed Jo a thick, satisfactory feeling parcel. ‘Inside 
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was a large, blue book by Patrick Chalmers about Kenneth 
Grahame, and on the first page was a portrait of the inventor 
of Mole himself. Jo was very surprised because the man 
looking at her was very tall and fair and large, with a curly 
moustache and kind, brown eyes. His face looked gentle 
and very clean as if he had just rubbed it hard with a 
turkish towel after bathing in the sea. What puzzled her 
was that although he seemed such a tidy, perfectly-dressed 
gentleman—tready, she thought, at any moment to entertain 
kings and queens and princes to tea—there was a look on 
his face not of set grown-upness but of pleasure and wonder 
in the newness of all things. He looks as alive and curious 
as a new-born baby, she thought, and staring at his face 
she was suddenly reminded of Mole, who had taken such 
joy and delight in every new thing he did or saw. 


Jo settled down to read about him with a warm heart, for 
he was just the sort of person she would have liked to meet 
ata party. The first time she saw him was as a small boy of 
five, lying very still in his cot in a darkened, Victorian 
bedroom at Inverary in Argyllshire, where his father was 
Sheriff-Substitute. It was early in the Spring of 1864 and 
Kenneth was ill with scarlet fever. The pale, winter light 
was leaving the room dark with shadows and a sadness, 
which he did not understand, hung over the house, because 
his mother had died a few days before of the same disease. 
Kenneth lay in his cot wondering why, when he needed her 
most, his mother did not come to him. Really, he thought, 
when all the world is hot and dark and you feel very tired, 
when the dream world with all its wonders is so near that 
you can almost hear the sound of its strange music calling 
to you through the gates, there is no reason why you should 
not slip quietly through, before anyone can tell you to 
come back. 


As the boy’s eyes closed and he lay still on his pillow, 
the door of the room opened and his father and grandmother 
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came in carrying in their arms a great heap of parcels. 
Kenneth opened his eyes to watch the parcels unwrapped 
and saw the toys they contained piled high on the foot of 
his cot. Slowly his eyes took in the shining red paint of 
a toy engine, the flashing black face of a golly-wog, the soft, 
golden hair of a teddy bear, the gaudy brilliance of a rubber 
ball, and the fat, crimson coat of an elephant standing solidly 
on its four wooden wheels, and he struggled up to reach 
out for their brightness. The world had suddenly smiled 
on him, the far off music was silent, and the toys’ cheerful 
message had called him back to life. That night the little 
boy, who had decided to stay in the world, fell asleep with 
the soft comfort of the teddy bear’s straight arms tucked 


round his body, and its small, bear head pressed against 
his chest. 


When Kenneth was six, Mrs. Ingles, the grandmother 
who had brought him the bear, took Kenneth and his four 
brothers and sister Helen to live with her in a house called 
“The Mount,” at Cookham Dene. There, in a nursery 
they called “‘ The Gallery,” the children made their home. 
Later they moved to Cranborne near Windsor, where their 
grandmother’s son was curate of the church and Kenneth 
was taught by the vicar. 


The vicar was an absent-minded, kindly man who treated 
the little boy as if he were a grown-up person. The roses 
bloomed in the vicarage garden and Kenneth was reading 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream; the housekeeper made 
sweet music with the cups and saucers as she prepared tea 
and he was reading Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; the 
rain beat against the window-panes of the tobacco-scented 
study and Kenneth was reading Tennyson. 


But it was the old, slow-flowing Thames that Kenneth 
and his brothers possessed and loved. They played in 
each small, sandy inlet where the shoals of minnows swam 
in the sun-warmed shallow water head to tail, like a 
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flickeririg armada. They smelt the old river smells of 
dripping locks and scented geraniums, of sun-warmed 
paintwork on an old punt and cool running water. They 
heard the lap-flap of the water under their punt, as it was 
pushed up into the reeds, the lonely call o the sea-gulls 
when they flew inland up the river in stormy weather, and 
they heard the magic plop of the brown-haired water-rat 
as he dived into the river. They saw the shadows of the 
swallows as they flew quickly over the river, skimming the 
still surface with their tiny breasts, the stately swans riding 
their river like queens and princes, and they saw the 
spirit of the river itself when the kingfisher flashed past 
their wondering eyes like a flying emerald bullet. Then, 
in those long June afternoons, they felt all the happy, 
gliding happiness which is possessed by those who are 
allowed to row or punt on a river alone. 


Kenneth, lying on his stomach in the stern of the punt, 
trailing his fingers in the water so that two wings of foam 
were left behind him in the untroubled water, felt the June 
sun beating warm on his back and saw the sleeping hay- 
scented fields and rose-filled gardens of Cookham and 
Marlow. As the punt drifted slowly past the little churches 
at Temple, Hurley, Medmenham and Hambledon he heard 
the summer breeze whispering in the topmost branches of 
the willows and he knew then that there was nothing half 
so well worth doing as just messing about in a boat. 


Jo turned to a picture of Kenneth Grahame when he 
was eight years old and sat looking at it. There he was, 
very small, with perfectly-brushed hair and a shy, mole-like 
look on his face. A sentence from the first story in Tie 
Golden Age passed through her head : 


“* We were captured, washed and forced into clean collars : 
silently submitting as was our wont, with more contempt than 
anger. Anon with unctuous hair and face stiffened in a con- 
ventional grin, we sat and listened to the usual platitudes.” 
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The pale little boy in the thick knickerbockers and stiff 
collar came alive and Jo knew that it was in those days 
that all the adventures with rivers and pigs and spring 
and autumn, which he had written down in The Golden 
Age, had taken place. She imagined him as the elder 
brother in the nursery, living so close to the joys of puddles 
and sun and hedges that he could remember for years 
afterwards the wild enchantment of a March-time walk 
and write down the noise of the wind and the glory of 
being out alone when one should be doing arithmetic. 
She saw him running in the wind, making firm foot-prints 
in the mud with his boots, splashing in the puddles with a 
stick and singing to the wind a song which had no words 
because he was so happy. 


He was a very pleasant person, who waited for his sister 
when she was running to catch him up and who nearly 
cried with surprise and gratitude when an adult gave him 
two half-crowns. The funny part was that he alone among all 
the writers Jo had read seemed to take the trouble to describe 
the things which she really liked doing, not just playing 
with dolls if you are a girl, soldiers if you are a boy, and 
bricks if you are a baby, but the sensible things that are 
really far nicer, like strumming on a piano and making the 
notes hum like hiving bees or roll like the sea and great 
guns, lying on the grass in the sun, drinking lemonade with 
little sucking sounds froma thick bottle with a glass marble 
in the neck, playing tunes on a comb with tissue paper, 
exploring an empty house or an old, overgrown garden 
and looking for secret drawers and sliding panels, imagining 
a city where everything is dream-like, playing with a jointed, 
wooden snake that smells strongly of fresh, green paint 
and waggles when you hold it in your hand, a sister snake 
to the small ones that come out of wooden Easter eggs and 
unfold their brown curls until they are full grown and lovely 
because you are half afraid of them; and the last joy of all, 
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which is looking at your name for the first time printed in 
block letters on a trunk or tuck-box before you go to 
school. 


Kenneth saw his name printed thus in 1868 when he 
was not quite ten. He went with it to St. Edward’s School 
at Oxford, where he was very happy because the school 
was new, his own river was still nearby, all the college 
gardens were free for him to explore, and he was captain of 
the first eleven. Jo wondered if the schoolboy ever saw 
her friend, Lewis Carroll, hurrying through the streets 
or if they could ever have stood side by side staring into the 
same toy shop window. 


In 1873 an essay called “ The Good and Bad Effects of 
Rivalry ” was printed in St. Edward’s magazine, with 
Kenneth Grahame’s name below it, but whatever the effects 
of rivalry may have been, the effect of that kind of essay 
painfully extorted by the pageful each week from an 
unwilling schoolboy, was to cure him of any further desire 
to be a writer, and in 1878 Kenneth Grahame left school 
and entered the Bank of England as a clerk. 


Jo felt very sorry for him at first but soon she realized 
that he was quite happy. The hours were only from ten 
till four and he was free to live in London as a grown-up 
who still could remember to do all those things which he 
had wanted to do as a child. He joined the London 
Scottish as a volunteer and became a sergeant, he smoked 
honey-dew tobacco from a briar pipe, he ground his own 
coffee and made it himself, he drank a glass of hot whisky 
and water with a slice of lemon floating in it at night, he 
dined in Soho restaurants and ate a six-course dinner for 
one-and-six, he started a collection of glass rolling pins, 
and he bought himself a long churchwarden pipe with 
bright red sealing-wax round the mouthpiece. There 
were also the old joys of ties and silk handkerchiefs, walking 
sticks with amber handles, new suits made by a proper 
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tailor, cold ree rry-fool, which was his favourite pudding, 
and best of all for the first time in his life he had money 
which he had earned himself clinking in his pocket. 


Jo had once been taken down the Burlington Arcade in 
London, so that she could imagine how delightful it would 
be to buy some of the things in those shop windows, the 
pipes, and ties, and sweets, and scarves, the sandal-wood 
soap, great bath sponges, small watches, leather-covered 
note-books, new pens, and richly bound first editions. 
But Kenneth Grahame was still the same person although 
he was grown-up and over six feet tall; he still loved 
animals so much that when ina story a camel was changed 
into a wooden tub and not turned back into a camel again 
he was very unhappy. He spent his evenings working in the 
East End at Toynbee Hall, and when someone suggested 
that inside his Chippendale desk, which had once belonged 
to the Duke of Wellington, he might one day find some 
love letters hidden in a secret drawer, he said, smiling, 
that “ Neither I nor, I hope, anyone else would think it 
right to read them.” 


Jo put down the book and sat back in her chair. He 
seems as exactly balanced as a pair of shining brass scales 
in a country sweet shop, she thought, but the strange thing 
is I don’t see how or when or why he ever wrote anything. 
She imagined him sitting quietly at his desk in.the Bank, 
looking very handsome and business-like in a new morning 
suit with a white handkerchief sticking just a little way out . 
of his pocket, writing in a big ledger with his neat script 
that was so easy to read. Then she noticed that something 
was wrong, the sun was shining across the blotting paper, 
little motes of dust were dancing like fairies in the beam of 
light, a pigeon was sitting crouched on the sooty stone-work 
outside the window, calling “ rhoo-coo ” very softly, and 
suddenly he was not writing figures at all but verses of 
poetry and stray sentences that seemed to force their way 
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out of his mind while he hardly knew that his pen was 
forming the words on the paper. He was a little boy again, 
singing to the wind and splashing through the puddles as 
the words of his first stories in The Golden Age came 
tumbling out. Jo watched his pen as it traced out the words 
lovingly as if they were small mice and birds which he had 
watched and cared for for a long time. Then she saw him 
clip the sheets of paper together and post them to his first 
magazine. The postbox swallowed up his envelope and it 
was gone like a kite cut free from its cord to flutter over the 
rooftops of London. He was walking home with his hands 
empty but even before the postman had shovelled the 
letters into his sack, Kenneth Grahame was planning his 
next essay and the first was forgotten. Jo knew then that 
he had begun. 


Five out of six of his articles were rejected and then’ 
suddenly, among the little pile of rejection slips he kept in 
the corner of his desk was a letter from W. E. Henley, the 


editor of the National Observer, asking him to call. The 
editor suggested that Kenneth Grahame should give 
up his secure employment in the Bank and spend his whole 
time writing. He was wy and surprised when the 
handsome young man refused. Writing meant something 
more than a means of earning a living to Kenneth Grahame ; 
he did it in earnest because all the time he was searching for 
something which he had nearly found for a second in the 
darkened room as he lay ill in his cot. He wanted to be 
freé so that he could search for it in his own way and rest 
when he was tired. 


So it was that without haste and happily the first stories 
were published in the Nasional Observer and the Yellow Book. 
In 1895 the children’s stories were finished and The Golden 
Age was published. Ina few weeks Kenneth Grahame was 
famous. All the world had read his book. President 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote to tell him that Mrs. Roosevelt 
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had read it ten times to her children, and asked him to spend 
the week-end at the White House. The Kaiser read it in 
his yacht, keeping it on a shelf in his cabin beside the Bible, 
which was the only other English book on the boat. And 
far away in his house called *‘ The Pines,” at Wimbledon, 
the poet, Charles Algernon Swinburne, read it and declared 
that it was “well nigh too praiseworthy for praise.” 
Harold was his favourite child. 


At Christmas in 1899 Kenneth Grahame was reviewing 
the children’s books hee a London daily paper. Jo, reading 
his review slowly through, knew that the Bank of England 
had not made him forget the old magic and comfort of the 
toys which had once brought him back to life. He described 
how the pigeons, after leaving the ark, made themselves a 
dove-cot on the end of a pole as like the ark as possible 
with a “sliding roof painted wavy red, two straight rows 
of black windows, and a flat promenade ali round for fine 
weather.” From this house they laid down the rules for the 
thanufacture of the world’s toys : 


“ They settled the size and colour of the spots on wooden . 
horses : they laid down the lines of the first (and the last) box of 
bricks. They decreed that cotton-wool smoke should for ever puff 
cloudily out of wooden locomotives: they inserted wonderful 
red and blue threads inside glass marbles. They decided on the 
particular purple tint always to be used for the rings round’ 
ninepins . . . they fixed the scrunching-point of bull’s eyes and 
barley sugar, and composed the mottoes to be printed on pepper- 
mints. And lastly, they resolved themselves into a special 
committee for drafting a code and a scheme and a syllabus for the 
eternal fairy tale, that should hold till the sun was shrunken and 
dim, and it was too cold to do anything but build big fires and 
sit round them telling stories.” 


That was the last glimpse Jo had of Kenneth Grahame for 
a little while because in 1899 he became Secretary to the 
Bank of England and the world of business closed round 
him so that she could not see him any more. Every morning 
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he left his new house at Campden Hill, where he had moved 
with his wife and baby boy, and entered a world which she 
did not understand. It was only in the evenings and during 
the week-ends that the man she knew smiled out at her 
again. She saw him sitting by the fireside in his study with 
toys scattered on the floor and a friend’s bob-tailed sheep 
dog, called Portly, lying close to his feet. She saw him 
walking with a friend at Streatley for twenty miles along the 
old Roman road and she smelt the scent of their bread and 
cheese and beer when they sat at ease before a wood fire 
after their long walk. And she saw him for a moment at the 
Bank itself when, as Secretary, he received the children of 
King George V. She saw him receive the princes and their 
sister solemnly and guide their hands as they signed bank- 
notes valued at a thousand pounds each, and then she saw 
that he understood they were simply like his own family of 
Edward, Harold, and Charlotte in The Golden Age, children 
who were a little tired and stiff from shaking hands and 


smiling politely at so many strangers. - saw him order a 


gteater and better tea than the Bank of England had ever 
seen before. A tea which was fit for a meal in one of his 
own books, which somehow suggested a banquet, a picnic, 
and a Christmas party all in one. 


Then slowly, like the first breeze that flutters the leaves 
to silver on the tops of the willow trees, a new book was 
being born in his head. There was the sheep dog named 
Portly, a name which suggested a small baby animal, round 
and fat and smelling of its mother’s milk ; there was his own 
child called “ Mouse,” who was nearly five and loved 
stories more than anything else in the world; and there was 
the old, persistent searching after something which he had 
nearly forgotten, but which echoed in his mind like a far-off 
tune. 


One May evening, in 1904, when Mrs. Grahame was 
waiting to go Out to dinner, Mouse was sitting in his cot, 
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very pink from a bath, watching his father, dressed in his 
splendid evening suit and moon-white shirt, sitting on the 
corner of the bed with the eiderdown hunched up round 
him and the summer sunlight falling in golden splashes of 
light across his face, while he began the new story called 
The Wind in the Willows. And the strangest part of it all 
was that Toad was really the hero, for it was Toad who made 
the little boy laugh and shake till his body crumpled over 
and he lay with his face pushed into the pillows and his 
blue and white pyjamas heaving up and down as if the 
laughter in his body would break out and go flying up to 
the ceiling. 


However, telling a story to someone who laughs like 
that and won’t be quiet for you to go on is difficult and, if 
Mouse had not gone to stay at Littlehampton with his 
nurse for seven weeks, the story might still never have 
been written down; but sitting on the beach there was 
plenty of time for letters to be read and the story of Mole 
and Badger and Rat came regularly in instalments twice a 
week. Mouse was so proud of his first letters from his 
father that he kept every one. Jo turned the page and 
saw that one of those letters was printed inthe book. There 
was the story she knew so well, written down in Kenneth 
Grahame’s clear script as fresh and lively as it was when 
Mouse had first heard it, sitting on the sands thirty-seven 
years ago. 


“ Have you heard about the Toad? He was never taken 
prisoner by brigands at all. It was all a horrid, low trick of his. 
He wrote that letter himself—the letter saying that a hundred 
pounds must be put in the hollow tree. And he got out of the 
window early one morning, and went off to a town called Buggle- 
ton and went to the Red Lion Hotel and there he found a party 
that had just motored down from London, and while they were 
having breakfast he went into the stableyard and found their 
motor-car and went off in it without even saying poop-poop ! 
And now he has vanished and everyone is looking for him, 
including the police. I fear he is a bad, low animal.” 
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In 1906 Kenneth Grahame left London and rented a 
house called “ Mayfield,” at Cookham Dene. There in the 
quiet, to the gentle plopping sound that the river makes 
when it washes under a stationary punt drawn into the bank, 
The Wind in the Willows was written down. Two years 
later it was published by Methuen safely under its present 
title, but it had only just escaped being called Mr. Mole 
and his Mates, a title which made Jo feel quite ill with 
dislike. 

And when The Wind in the Willows was finished, Kenneth 
Grahame wrote nothing more because, Jo thought, in it 
he had looked for as long as he dared into the great 
light of truth. In the chapter about little Portly and the 
Piper at the Gates he had written down everything that he 
could say about the magic music he had nearly forgotten. 
And writing, what many people thought of as simply a 
fairy tale, had been to him a great endeavour and at its best 
only “a pleasurable agony.” He wrote about his book to 
a friend : 


“ They did not even notice the source of all the agony and 
all the joy. To toil at making sentences means to sit indoors for 
many hours cramped over a desk. Yet out of doors the wind 
may be singing and my favourite sow may be preparing to 
deliver a large litter in the fulness of the moon.” 


Jo, reading his words, understood then why she felt that 
the book was complete and rounded. Every piece of it had 
been hammered and chiselled into shape until there was not 
a wrong word or loose sentence. Because Kenneth 
Grahame had written with care and difficulty and because 
he had only written when he had so much to say that it hurt 
to keep silent, he had made a complete and perfect single 
book. 


The long years passed and Kenneth Grahame was free 
to leave his desk and join the wind and the sun out of doors. 
He could enjoy going into Oxford to buy splendid silk ties 
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and pounds of fresh pork sausages. He could watch the 
gipsies come to his village and set up their glorious fairs 
which, in the darkness of a June night, with all the lights 
flashing, and turning on the roundabouts, and the coco-nut 
shies echoing with dull thuds as the wooden balls hit against 
the canvas, made him feel as young as the sparkling-eyed 
“Mouse ” who rode on the merry-go-round beside him 
astride a large pink bear. He could visit Italy in the Spring- 
time while it was still raw January in England, and then 
he could come home to stay at Fowey and stare _— over 
the Cornish cliffs into the “ dragon-haunted ” 


Jo read on through the last chapters and turned away 
her eyes for a second when she read that his son Mouse was 
killed, crossing the railway line near Oxford, when he was 
eighteen. She knew that Kenneth Grahame would wish 
for no one to look at him at that moment. 


And it was by the river at Pangbourne, in “ The Church 
Cottage,” that he lived for the rest of his life. Jo thought 
of him as a quiet, kind-faced, tall man pruning his rose 
trees and picking his tomatoes, packing a picnic basket, 
and mixing a salad, feeling somehow most at home with 
the animals who ‘knew when he wanted to be alone and 
understood with their honest souls his feelings of joy and 
sorrow. It was the simpie rats and rabbits, the moles and 
badgers, otters and ducks, tabby cats and rough-haired 
sheep dogs, the faithful shire horses and tiny ruffled 
sparrows, the great, blowing downs and the noise of the 
wind and the waters, the winter scents of leaf and plough- 
land and woods, the misty autumn days and trosted cart- 
tracks winding through the English fields, that were part 
ot his life and which he understood. 


On the 5th July, 1932, he came in from the river for the 
last time and climbed upstairs to bed where he fell asleep. 
The Talisman, by Sit Walter Scott, lay on the table by his 
side and the old, curious look of wonder was bright on his 
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face as if he were listening to the music of the piper at the 
gates, which he had once heard clearly lying in his cot, 
many years before, which somehow had been echoing in 
the back of his mind ever since like the words of the song 
that the water rat had heard full and clear before he too 
fell asleep. The something that the little boy had felt 
beckoning to him from another world, the something which 
little Portly, the baby otter, had searched for so doggedly 
when he awoke, was at last found. 





Goop Books For CHILDREN. YES? No?—To the Eastern Daily 
Press some little time ago a correspondent writes: “I think your 
readers will agree with me that it is nearly impossible to purchase a 
good book for a child.” Apparently not every reader agreed with this 
correspondent, for a bookseller from Dereham immediately defended 
our children’s books in these enthusiastic terms: “ Never in the 
history of book publishing have there been so many good books 


published for children, especially written by authors who understand 
the child mind; and well produced.” This bookseller has undertaken 
to compile a list of books suitable for the child whose parent could not 
find any good ones. “ Anyway,” says my local bookseller, “‘ what is 
the good of these wonderful books if you cannot get them?” What, 
indeed ? 


+ * * * * 7 


ASSOCIATION _ OF CHILDREN’s LiBRARIANS.—Some time ago it was 
proposed to make this Association a part of the Library Association. 
We are surprised that this decision was so long delayed because any- 
thing outside the Library Association is very unlikely to have any 
support from that quarter. We have heard nothing further of the 
suggestion, however. But no fewer than twenty members must be 
signatories to the request and that is a very large percentage of the 
present membership of the Association of Children’s Librarians. 
Outside London singularly little enthusiasm has been displayed and, 
until more children’s librarians have their own little corner of library 
work at heart sufficiently to join the only body representing them, 
they will accomplish little and—may we be permitted to say—will 
deserve little. 





Sahotage at the Forge 


by RICHARD ARMSTRONG 
With 24 drawings by L. F. Lupton 


A theme of mystery is again worked out by the author of 7i- 
Mystery of Obadiah, set in the same Northumbrian landscape. 
with the same hero. ‘A capital story for boys.’—Liverpoo/ 
Echo. 7s. 6d. net 


Wind and Weather 
Permitting 


by PRUDENCE HILL 
Illustrated by Air Marshal Sir Roderic Hill, K.C.B. 
A sailing-holiday story of three lucky youngsters, based o: 
actual experiences. Landscape and sea, the boats and their 
navigation, are vividly described, and there are dangerous as 
well as delightful times afloat, and a dramatic smuggling episode 
7s. 6d. ner 


Little Toot 


by HARDIE GRAMATKY 
Illustrated in full colour by the Author 
‘Little Toot’ is the name of a tug-boat on a river harbour, « 
tug-boat delightfully personalized in this gay picture-story 
With jolly funnel and flag abaft, he loves idling and gliding on 
the river. 6s. net 





A Book for all Parents 


The Gift of a Child 


by JOHN DALLEY 


A handbook on the training of young children, practical and 
interesting, not only to parents but also to all who have any- 
thing to do with children. ‘The author helps you to understand 
children so that training them is no longer a difficult problem, 
5sut becomes an easy and delightful task..—Easthourne Gazette. 
With 4 illustrations from photographs by Harold Burdekin. 
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A SPECIALIST IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A new 
library 
book supplier 
presents his card. 
After seventeen 
years on the staff of 
Combridge of Birmingham 
H. J. B. Woodfield is no 
longer able to resist the urge to 
paddle his own canoe and has 
commenced business on his own 
account under the following name 


WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


In view of his Editorship of The 
Junior Bookshelf you will not be 
surprised to learn that the new 
firm will give special attention 
to children’s books and 
expects in a short time 
to be in a position 
to offer you a 
very informed 
service in this 
field of 
books 


STRINES HOUSE, KIRKBURTON, HUDDERSFIELD 
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The New Books 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Lane, M. The Tale of Beatrix Potter. Wllus. 176 pp. 
8h x6. Warne . : ; . 12/6 


A very apt title is this, for the life of Beatrix Potter 
was eventful only in the same simple way as that of 
many of her famous characters and different mainly in 
that her struggle was against spiritual death. Yet it is 
quite conceivable, and I for one think probable, that 
had her early life not been so restricted and illiberal, 
the nursery world of our own and many other countries 
would have been for ever immeasurably poorer. 
Beatrix Potter, driven in upon herself for over forty 
years, yet had a rich compelling spirit which helped her 
to find amusement and interest and to make something 
worth while out of it. Her books grew naturally out 
of her profound interest in little animal pets, her 
minute observation of them and her gift for translating 
this observation into illustration and story. Then, too, 
her few friends had many children to whom she 
gravitated, and her letters to them are scarcely less 
interesting than her books and often indeed the 
foundation of them. 


Her life has two clearly divided sections—for 
forty-six years she was Miss Potter, a jealously guarded 
daughter who somehow managed to use her abundant 
leisure to a scarcely dreamed of purpose, and after 
that she was just Mrs. W. Heelis, a very hard-working 
and successful Lakeland farmer, absorbed in the serious 
business of life with little time or urge to create 
juvenile literature. For Miss Potter scarcely rated 
herself as we do—to her Mrs. Heelis was a much more 
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valuable and important person, for she had achieved 
the impossible and escaped from the stifling atmosphere 
of her parents’ home to the type of active life Miss 
Potter had always craved. 


Miss Lane’s story is full of the most personal detail, 
painstakingly collected with multitudinous extracts 
from letters and the personal reminiscences of friends. 
She describes the genesis and development of most of 
the well-known characters and stories and also those 
lesser works written towards the end of Mrs. Heelis’ 
life and at the request of her American friends. She 
also includes an excellent appraisal of Miss Potter’s 
work and the factors in it which rightly give her an 
honoured place among the children’s classics. The 
Tailor of Gloucester has always been my favourite and 
I am interested to know that its author cherished this 
above all her stories. But the Flopsy Bunnies was my 
earliest introduction to her and I can never eat lettuce 
without remembering the voice of my small sister, 
reading aloud with great satisfaction, “for you see— 
lettuces are so porific.” What a word for a child yet 
how gorgeous and indelible! . Thousands of adults 
to-day must have similar cherished memories and to 
them all I recommend this delightfully intimate, loving, 
and zestful account of how “out of the strong,” 
“‘cribbed, cabined and confined”’ as she was, came a 
perennial sweetness. 


No doubt there was good reason for the family’s 
admiration for the hardy Crompton strain they 
inherited. It helped Beatrix to make a miniature epic 
of her life and successfully propelled her into, the 
energetic and eccentric old lady who could deceive 
even a tramp into thinking her his fellow. “ It’s sad 
weather for the likes of thee and me,” he said, when he 
met her, sack over head, about her duties in the most 
inclement weather. 
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Not least of the interest of this book are the 
illustrations, particularly the many portraits, the last of 
which shows Mrs. Heelis as late as 1943, a charming, 
smiling old lady with keenly intelligent eyes. 


TWO PICTURE BOOKS 


BETTINA. Carmello. Illus. by the author. 32 pp. 
10x 74. Oblong. Chatto : ‘ 


Though artistically less satisfying than the same author- 
artist’s Cocolo, this book is well above the average among picture 
books. The well-told story is of a one-eyed fisherman whose 
one eye is more use than other men’s two. His misadventures 
have a satisfactory conclusion owing partly to the friendship of 
two little girls. 


Craicig, D. The Little Train. Mlus. by the author. 
44pp. 10xX7}. Oblong. Eyre & Spottiswoode 7/6 


As a subject for picture-story books for the youngest 
readers the locomotive, especially the despised “local” or 
“ shunter,” has come into its own. There is very little variation 
in the theme of such stories, which is normally the adventures 
of the engine when it tires of its job and tries to emulate its main 
line, streamlined express cousins or wanders off in search of 
adventure away from its normal trip. The present book is no 
exception and as a story it has little to commend it. The 
lithographed pictures, however, have a good deal of charm and 
are in very good colour. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


BERRILL, F. Five for Silver. lus. by M. Tomes. 
88 pp. 8}x6. Oxford , ; ‘ » g/- 


These five stories in the same series as Six for Gold are linked 
together by the slender and artificial device of something silver 
forming a part of each of them. The Invisible Princess follows 
the familiar pattern of a princess cursed by a wicked wizard. 
The other four stories deal respectively with the adventures and 











OXFORD BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Watch for : 
THOMAS AND THE SPARROW 


A book of poems for children by IAN SERRAILLIER 


*“*| think we have a new poet here who does 
not follow any beaten track, and who juggles 
with words with real dexterity.”’ 


Saturday Review of Literature, U.S.A. 


lan Serraillier’s The Weaver Birds (Macmillan 1944) 
was greeted by critics in England and America with 
great appreciation. His verse retellings given in 
the B.B.C. Children’s Hour have been most popular 
and his admirers will be delighted to know that 
The Three Bears and Jack and the Beanstalk are 
included in THOMAS AND THE SPARROW 


These poems have been imaginatively illustrated in 
black and white by the distinguished artist Severin. 
They will be published in October. 

5s. net. 


Our complete catalogue of Books for Children and 
Young People will be ready in July. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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subsequent recovery of a peacock so kind that he twice gives 
away all his tail feathers, of a conceited ladybird who after much 
tribulation lives to repent her folly, of a greedy hedgehog who 
finishes up in strange guise, and of the almost disastrous but 
finally happy ending to the odd transformation of a frog. The 
stories are well written, original and imaginative, with 
individuality of style, and will make capital stories for reading 
aloud—bedtime or any other time. 


CirarKE, E. L. Drowsy and Timmy go South. IMllus. 
by A. Johnston. 32pp. 7x7. Boards. Oxford 3/6 


This sequel to Drowsy Dormouse tells the adventures of 
Drowsy and his cousin Timmy in their fruitless search for 
the South, where it is always warm. Duly returned, with the 
aid of the Hare they decide that home is best. Written in the 
now familiar but rather uninspired style common to this type 
of story, combined with Miss Johnston’s attractive pictures, it 
makes a pleasant little book for seven or eight year olds. 


CLewes, D. The Stream in the Wild Wood. Illus. by 
I. Hawkins. 52 pp. 836}. Faber . . 6/- 


When rumour became rife in the Quiet Pool no wonder 
that Stream, Willow, Carp (the oldest inhabitant), Frog, Mr. Vole 
the General Storekeeper, Tadpole, Minnow and all the rest 
became agitated, because Rumour was that Pike was coming to 
live in the Pool and Pike are dangerous bedfellows, to say the 
least. But all turned out well, for Cap’n Pike was a good-hearted 
old salt, ready to share his bottle of rum and keep the peace. 
Written with charm and humour, this bit of Wind-in-the-Willows 
whimsey can be confidently recommended for younger readers. 
Irene Hawkins’ many coloured illustrations are in the samé 
spirit of fun and vitality. 


Dea Mare, W. Peacock Pie. Illus. by E. Ardizzone. 
107 pp. 9X6. Faber .. ; : . 8/6 


During the twenty-three years since Peacock Pie was first 
published the book has had a number of illustrators, including 
W. Heath Robinson; CC. Lovat Fraser; Jocelyn Crowe; 
F. R. Emett, and now Edward Ardizzone. My own choice 
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would always be the pictures by Jocelyn Crowe, but each has 
interpreted a part at least of the poet’s imagination and 
atmosphere. Emett I thought too lively and Robinson | 
cannot remember. Ardizzone would have shown to better 
advantage in colour and with more space at his disposal, and 
sharper, more simple line would undoubtedly be more popular 
with children. Nevertheless, the new edition is in every respect 
an attractive and worthy production. 


GaBert, H. The Pilgrimage of the Bells. Ulus. by the 
author. 39 pp. 7X5. Boards. S.C.M. oe 


Almost any book having an authentic background of life in 
other countries has value for young readers. This short, 
pleasantly illustrated story about customs in Czecho-Slovakia is 
woven round the custom of refraining from ringing the church 
bells from Good Friday till Easter Sunday. What the bells do 
and where they go during the period of silence makes the theme 
of an attractive little tale. For younger readers. 


Gramatky, H. Little Toot. Illus. by the author. 


54pp. 10x73. Dent 6/- 


This story for the seven-year-old is, in both text and illus- 
trations, of a high standard. Little Toot is a small tug-boat 
in a busy river harbour but, despite the fussing activity of the 
other tugs, including Big Toot, his father, and Grandfather Toot, 
he didn’t like work and all he could do was to blow silly smoke 
balls and cut figures of eight in among the rest of the shipping. 
In a simple but very well-told story the author has captured the 
atmosphere of the harbour and has illustrated it with excellent 
liveliness and humour in coloured lithographs. 


LynuaM, D. Tales from the Ballet: Swan Lake and 
Petrouchka. Mlus. by S. Green. 24 pp. 93 7}. 
Cloth back. Sylvan Press . , . / 


Presumably this is the first of a series of books that have 
the stories of ballets for their subject. As a guide for young 
ballet-goers they will have their use, and read simply as stories 
they will have many devotees. The many lithographic pictures 
in bright colour give a‘ lively and inviting appearance to the 
book. 














Noel Carrington 
will publish the following books 


PAUL 
By |ON GRUNDY . = = 


The story of a boy at a court at Cites Elizabeth. 
Fully illustrated. 


DJIBI 
By FELIX SALTEN . i .. 6s. 


The story of a cat, by me author of * a Bambi.” 
Other Felix Saiten titles reprinting :—Bambi’s Children, A Forest 


World, Good Comrades, Renni the Rescuer, Fifteen Rabbits. 
A FIRST TOUR OF FRANCE 
By LEO ie “< wae 


A first introduction for children to laa with illus- 
trations in colour. 


A FIRST TOUR OF BRITAIN 
By FRANK WITTY ... des - 
A companion book on Great Britain ree children at pomny 


TROUBLE AT TOWNSEND 
By MALCOLM SAVILLE ... (Cheap edition) 6s. 
A reprint of the story that-was filmed. 


LITTLE REUBEN AND THE MERMAIDS 
By RICHARD STRACHEY we 7 7s. 6d. 


A reprint of Richard Strachey’s two successful books 
in one volume. 


NOEL CARRINGTON, 
Transatlantic Arts Co., Ltd., 29, Percy Street, W.! 
Trade Department, 45, Great Russell Street, W.C.! 




























for autumn publication 


MARGARET 
FIELDMOUSE 


by 
CAM 





A successor to BARBARA LAMB 
and BUTTERCUP FAIRY, illustrated 
in four cclours throughout 


5S. nel. 





FOREST 
HOLIDAY 


by 
DAVID SEVERN 





A new ‘cRusor’ book by this 


popular author. Illustrated by 
J. KIDDELL- MUNROE 


75. 6d. net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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Martin, D. Munya the Lion. Illus. by J. Kiddell- 


Monroe. 48 pp. 10X7}. Oxford” . 6/- 


Without doubt the value of this book is in its asin 
Miss Kiddell-Monroe is one of our foremost illustrators of 
children’s books. At her best in the more liberal space afforded 
by the end-papers, she has given us here a splendid collection of 
pictures of animals of the South African Veldt. 

The story describes the life and habits of a lion from birth 
to maturity. 


Mo.ony, E. The Mermaid of Zennor and other Cornish 


Tales. Illus. by M. —_— 108 pp. 
8} x6}. E. Ward , . 8/6 


As the title implies these stories are a on Cornish 
legends. They are well told and read much more easily than is 
often the case with folk-tales, perhaps because the author has not 
tried to give them a “ folk-tale flavour.” They vary in interest 
but The Spriggan of St. Ives stands out in the present reviewer’s 
estimation. 


Moore, M. F. The Lion Who Ate Tomatoes. lus. 





by F. Themerson. 64 pp. 7$%5. Sylvan Press 6/6 


These little stories for really young children are delightful— 
unusual and funny, and written in a style likely to appeal to the 
Strange imagination of the very young. They would be 
excellent for reading aloud. 

The stories are about animals who behave like human beings 
in some fantastic world, which will be perfectly real and 
convincing to children. The illustrations capture exactly the 
humour and charm of the text. 

Well recommended for six to eight year old children. 


PARKER, J. The Story of Benjamin Scarecrow. (lus. 





by the author. 94 pp. 9x7. Heinemann . 8/6 


When Benjamin tired of watching the fields he went off to 
try his fortune in the Big City as an actor. But the Big City is 
a hard place and after many adventures he was back in his field 
once more and lucky to be there. The text is a little spun out 
but the book is attractive and the numerous little sketches are 
particularly gay in an unsophisticated style. 
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RipGces, A. The Handy Elephant and other stories. 
Illus. by A. E. Kennedy. 181 pp. 84x 54. 
Faber ‘ . . , : : - 6/- 


This collection of rather unequal and disconnected short 
stories, a few of which are adapted from foreign sources, was 
first broadcast. The stories deal with a variety of subjects, a 
remarkable elephant, a piano, a steam-roller, various cats and 
dogs and a few birds. Their humour lies often in something 
quite trivial, homely or ludicrous. ‘They are told in energetic, 
colloquial style; there is no terror or eeriness anywhere. The 
book may be recommended for bedtime reading even for the 
most sensitive. The illustrations are as lively and entertaining 
as the stories. 


TOWNEND, J. A Story About Ducks. Illus. by the 
author. 25 pp. 9x54. Oblong boards. Faber 4/6 


A simple enough story, told straightforwardly in good 
English and without any “ writing down,” about a number of 
ducks who almost became a Christmas dinner. [Illustrated in 
this artist’s usual formal decorative manner, with the ducks 
resembling the wooden ducks in a toy shop and in good colour. 


Wesster, V’. Spindle Spider. Illus. by E. Thomas. 
59 pp. 826. Faber , , . . 6/- 


Spindle Spider longs for boots and when he receives eight 
beautiful green ones on “ long loan ” with a promise of Adventure 
into the bargain he is very happy. The Adventure comes 
sooner than he expects and is terrifying at first. But Spider, 
helped by his magic boots and his friends the Glowworm and 
the Grommit, succeeds in outwitting the wicked Baron Magpie 
and rescuing the Rose Pearl. A well-knit fantasy, but somehow, 
brave and resourceful as he is, I cannot take a Spindly Spider to 
my heart. 


Wicker I. Littl Hyuachback Horse. Illus. by 
F. Liebermann. 110 pp. 735. Harrap - 4/- 
This attractive little book is a tale in the Russian folk-lore 


tradition about a youngest son who is considered the stupid one 
of the family, but whase good heart and kindly disposition permit 











John and Jennifer at the Zoo 


Devised and photographed by GEE DENES 

This is a companion book to last year’s extremely successful 
Jennifer Goes to School. Gee Denes is a pioneer of photo- 
graphic illustration in colour and well known as a photographer 
of children. Valerie Higgins tells the story of Jennifer’s 
visit to the Zoo, and as she is superintendent of the Children’s 
Zoo in Regent’s Park her narrative and the many pages of 
colour photographs make this one of the outstanding 
children’s books of the year. For children up to eleven. 

7s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS OF POPULAR TITLES 
Maddy Alone 
PAMELA BROWN (Author of ‘‘ The Swish of the Curtain’’). 


** It will be enjoyed particularly by boys and girls who are 
interested in films.’’—Scotsman. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


The Youngest Omnibus 
ROSALIND VALLANCE Illustrated. 


Boys and girls of six to eleven have a treat in store when they 
receive ‘a copy of this book. It contains over 200 pictures 
illustrating stories, plays and poems by the finest living 
writers for children. There are 700 pages in all. A most 
welcome reprint of a grand book. 12s. 6d. net. 


IN THE NELSONIAN LIBRARY Each 7s. 6d. net- 
LET’S GO CLIMBING Cc. F. KIRKUS 
Tells readers of thirteen and over all about the technique 
and history of climbing. IHlustrated. 
LET’S GO FISHING L. VERNON BATES 
This book for beginners deals with watercraft, trout fishing, 


coarse fishing and sea fishing. Not too technical but packed 
with useful information. Line and half-tone illustrations. 


LET’S DO A PLAY RODNEY BENNETT 
Plays, concerts, charades, revues, living marionettes, mock 
conjuring, and all kinds of amateur entertainments are dealt 
with in this fascinating book. Illustrated. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 
Parkside Works Edinburgh 





Marcus Woodward 


Another printing of this handsome bird and woodland book. Beauti- 
Sully illustrated from 50 photographs by Eric J. Hosking 8/6 net 


GWILI 
Dilys M. Daniel 


An unusual and charming picture book about a baby Welsh dragon 
and how he learnt to fly. ///ustrated in colour and black and white 
by the author 5/- net 


THE MOUSE STORY 
K. H. With 


The first English translation of an enchanting Danish classic. 
Frontispiece in full colour 7.6 net 


THE DOWNFALL OF AUGUSTUS HARE 


Margaret Ross 
A large reprint of this beautifully illustrated animal story will be 
available shortly 8/6 net 


MUSEUM PRESS LIMITED =acemrcoaaa: 
New Books for Older Children 


TWO ON SAFARI 
GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE 


The adventures in Kenya of two children, with their old and faithful 
servant, in search of their father. 
Crown 8vo. lilustrated. 6/- net 


THE HOUSE OF THE LADYBIRD 
PHYLLIS I. NORRIS 


An exciting story about a party of brothers and sisters on a 
Devonshire holiday. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6/- net 


THE COTTAGE AT BANTRY BAY 
HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


Those who read Hilda Van Stockum’s Pegeen will welcome this 
new Irish tale for children, told with the author’s usual imagination 
and charm. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6/- net 


FREDERICK MULLER LTD. 
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him to enter a world of magic and to achieve a fortune and a 
princess. 

Ivan the Fool has many fantastic adventures through the 
little hunchback horse who becomes his friend. The illustrations 
are good, and the book is well above the average. 

Children of about seven to eleven who like fairy stories 
and legends should delight in it. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ARMSTRONG, R. Sabotage at the Forge. Illus. by 
L. F. Lupton. 192 pp. 735. Dent . . 7/6 


An apparent mystery with a simple enough solution provides 
a modicum of excitement for the average boy of intelligence. 
The important feature of the story, however, is its background 
of work in a Tyneside steelworks and the fact that it concerns 
ordinary working boys. The information conveyed is 
occasionally, perhaps, a little obtrusive and obvious but the 
book can, nevertheless, be recommended to boys of thirteen 
and upwards. We should welcome more stories of the same 


type. 


Date, N. The Best Adventure. Illus. by D. John. 
127 pp. 8x5}. Lane ‘ ‘ - 6/- 


Further adventures of Peter and Ginger, who appeared in 
Secret Service and Dangerous Treasure. The two friends get 
involved with other children in a series of adventures in their 
efforts to solve the mystery of a burglary. 

Nothing is overstrained or fantastic about this story, and 
the children seem normal children who delight in the things most 
children find interesting. 

An adventure story of average merit; recommended for 
children of about ten to twelve years of age. 





Kane, H. B. The Tale of the Crow. Illus. by the 
author. 46 pp. 9}x7} Collins . . - §/- 
This story of the “life-cycle” of a crow is a companion 
volume to the same author’s Tale of a Mouse. Simply and well 


written, the story will appeal to readers of about ten to twelve. 
The real value of the book is in the author’s superb photographs. 
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Quinn, H. A Carboodle of Beasts. Illus. by 
A. Johnston. 63 pp. 735. Muller . ;: aa 


This is a book in the modern “beastiary” style, quaint and 
clever verses about animals. Poems vary from the sophisticated 
as in The Jelly Fish, the playful as in The Toad, the witty as for 
example The Lion, to serious poetry glimpsed in The King fisher. 
This is, ‘perhaps, a book for adults as much as for children: 
some of the allusions will certainly be beyond those of nursery age. 

It is the sort of book which some children will enjoy a 
great deal, and the black and white drawings by Aanrid Johnston 
add to its general appeal and competence. 


TREADGOLD, M. No Ponies. Illus. by R. Gervis. 
290 pp. 8x54. Cape . , . : . 8/6 
A very interesting and exciting tale though not so good as, 
because less credible than the same author’s We Couldn’t Lean 
Dinah. The author avoids the pitfalls of the “ series” writer 
by adroitly producing a sequel that is not a sequel. It is the 
story of another evacuated family of children who return to the 
South of France to find German intrigue and mystery still going 
on, and help to end it. Thus only the idea of the return and 
the predominance of the ponies carry on the theme of WM 
Couldn’t Leave Dinah, but the result will assuredly satisfy young 
lovers of the earlier story. 





Wriiuiams, I. I. = Red Robin. Illus. 207 pp. 
745. Methuen . ; : . 6/- 
A rousing adventure story which opens well in simple and 
direct style but soon loses its swift movement and becomes 
confused and improbable. It is the tale of a modern Robin 
Hood, a good-hearted outlaw of the Welsh countryside. It is 
vividly written and the characters are reasonably well drawn, 

but the end is disappointing. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


B.B. The Wayfaring Tree. Illus. by D. Watkins- 
Pitchford. 198 pp. 8}%x6. Hollis & Carter. 


The merit of this author’s books is his profound love for 
the country and his humility in the face of the great store of 
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young PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 
By W. L. SUMNER 
Demy. vo Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 





6/- In simple language the fascinating story is told of the 


le and recent work of scientists and its impact on our lives: 
Robia There are sections on penicillin, sulphonamides and 
It is other drugs, jet propulsion and gas turbines, television, 
drawn, radio-location, atomic energy and the cyclotron, X-rays 
and the betatron, the electron microscope and electronics, 


plastics and their uses, new plants for old, etc. 


Simple Science and More Simple Science 


are now binding and will not be available for some time. 


BASIL BLACKWELL « OXFOR 











CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





The Little Train 


Dorothy Craigie 
Now ready 7s. 6d. net 


Shanks’s Pony 


Eleanor Helme 
Illustrated by Lionel Edwards, R.I. 
August 30th. 7s. 6d. net. 


Grimm’s Household Tales 


Illustrated by Mervyn Peake 
September 27th. 10s. 6d. net. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 








Three Gay Tales 


From Grimm 
Translated and illustrated by 


WANDA GAG 


Three of the least-known and yet 
most charming of the Grimms’ 
stories, so translated and illustrated 
that their intrinsic fun is brought 
out as never before, while the 
magic of their atmosphere has been 
carefully preserved. 


Ready Autumn. About 6s. 


HEINEMANN 
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interest contained in nature. His approach to the subject is as 
one who knows so little that every walk will add to his knowledge. 
This book consists of reminiscences of occasions in the author’s 
life that remain vividly in his memory, ranging from childhood 
onwards. It is a tranquil book, redolent of sunny summer 
days, but the author’s comments on the sadness and apparent 
hopelessness of life to-day are somewhat trite and would be 
better left out. The woodcut illustrations add to the overall 
charm of the book. 


Dustin, A. B. Deerwander Farm. (Wllus. 224 pp. 
745. Harrap . ; ; : . 


When the three orphaned Hartwell sisters, reluctantly eating 
the bread of dutiful but frigid charity, decide to join forces with a 
lonely old uncle everyone concerned feels that it is a good move 
if only the experiment succeeds. The determination of Nancy, 
the wise guidance of uncle Nathan and help from friendly 
neighbours bring the little family through a difficult time. 

The story is full of homely incident, there is a good deal of 
excitement, the characters are mainly real and credible and the 
setting in beautiful New Hampshire has an interest of its own. 





MaLet,O. Marjory Fleming. Mus. 171 pp. 9 54. 
Faber ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . . 10/6 


This is not a book for every girl, its appeal being mainly 
to the maturer reflective mind. Marjory Fleming was born in 
1803 and died before she was quite nine years of age. She left 
behind her Journals, Letters and Verses which have interested 
many people and have been edited by Arundel Esdaile. Miss 
Malet’s biography, however, based on Marjory’s writings and 
contemporary evidence, brings this strange child nearer to the ° 
common reader. The author’s sensitive, thoughtful and 
delicate style, her efforts to enter into the heart and to realize and 
interpret the deepest feelings of her subject, and her scrupulous 
search for truth, make her the ideal biographer for one whose 
short span of life revealed such richness of mind and character 
that the reader can only wonder what might have been the 
outcome had the early promise been allowed to reach fruition. 
Yet, adult and strange as she was in many ways, Marjory was a 
real child subject to the same tantrums and humours, successes 
and failures as afflict her more ordinary sisters. But she possessed 
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a sensibility beyond her years and a passionate if undisciplined 
sincerity. Miss Malet succeeds in re-creating the flame that was 
Marjory and though she cannot answer the questions that 
inevitably rise in the reader’s mind yet her portrait is simply and 
lovingly handled and probably as faithful as even a contemporary 
could have drawn. 


Mater, O. My Bird Sings. Faber. 


This delicately beautiful story of the early lives of three 
orphaned sisters who are adopted by the owner of the Chateau 
of Ardelais and his wife Melanie is presented as an experiment 
in time, but in truth it has no need of this device. Against a 
background of peaceful village and castle we see the development 
of character in the three, in particular of Pauline and Camille, 
whose natures and desires are totally different. Eventually both 
attain their desires. But that is only the skeleton of a charming 
detailed portrayal not only of the children but of their old- 
fashioned but well-meaning English governess and her sister, 
of M. Pouponnet the puppeteer, of Melanie and her husband 
and Bella her maid, all of whom in their several ways contribute 
much to the development of the children. The story is 
sympathetically, simply yet imaginatively told and is warmly 
recommended for the younger adolescent girl. 


Morton, S. Listen Beloved. Hodder 


An introspective novel written in the first person by a rich 
girl who leaves her home to marry a poor man. The normal 
desire for financial security—fear of taking risks which may 
jeopardize this security—inner satisfaction and a different 
valuation of life when once the die is cast—a final feeling of 
inevitability about all the major incidents of life—these are the 
problems of the pre-war period. Then comes war, separation, 
death and final separation—a period of numbness and rebellion 
and a final picking up of the threads of life with a feeling of its 
continuity both here and beyond the grave. Anna’s problems 
and fears and resentments are common to-day—her thoughts 
and conclusion may help some young people to formulate or 
crystallize their own. 
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CHILDREN, BOOKS, 
AND MEN 


by 
Paut HAzarp. 


This comprehensive analysis 
of the national traits of 
children’s literature discusses 
children’s books with pleasure 
and with gusto. It is an 
essential volume for all pro- 
fessional workers with 
children’s books, stimulating, 
revealing and delightful. 


17/6 
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LARGEST BOOKSHOP 
IN THE WORLD 


@ Over 3,000,000 books in stock. 


@ New and second-hand books on 
every subject. 


@ Catalogues free. 
@ Any book sent on approval. 
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RHYME A RIDDLE 
A modern picture book in Colour Photography 
By Paul — 
Riddles in rhyme and 14 colour photographs 


BLACK AND WHITE LIES 


A book of puzzle photographs 
By Paul Henning 


A game of mystery that will entrance many. 


Solutions sealed at the end ... 8/6 


“Those who know Paul Henning’s children’s books will expect something extra 


§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 
good, and they will not be disappointed.""—Photographic Journal § 
SOME QUEER ANIMALS AND WHY? § 
§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

mn 


By Charles Mortimer 
A book of most unusual drawings of very odd but real beasts, text in rhyme... 6/ 


WANDERLUST 


By Richard Armstrong 
Coloured illustrations by Frederick Crooke 
The adventures of the monkey “ Homo” in his travels over many lands ... 7/6 


Send for our list and we will keep you informed of the programme of Children's 
Books in preparation for the Guilford Press 


ww 2, GUILFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 wnem 
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DAYS OF FAMINE 


in books are still with us, but we have 
glimmerings of hope. There have been 
days when excitement runs high in our 
premises, when our quota of a new 
children’s book actually exceeds the orders 
we have in hand from those wise librarians 
who ordered well in advance of publica- 
tion. How pleasant it is then to be able to 
give our travellers a loose rein, and how 
good it is for them to feel that they really 
have something new to offer you. 


Then again there are the days when 
parcels are so few as to be hardly worth 
the carrier’s while to bring them. 


But more and more of the better days 
are on the way and will be here soon. In 
the meantime you can depend upon it 
that if there are children’s books to be 
bought you can buy them at 


C. COMBRIDGE LTD. 
9, BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM, 5. 
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RicHMOND, K. .The Heron Garth. Illus. 156 pp. 


745. Routledge , i , . - 


This study of a heron’s life history is powerful, over- 
dramatized and stark in its realism, and is, therefore, scarcely a 
book for children or for many readers in their teens. The 
subject is treated at times in a violent emotional style, but, in 
spite of this, the book has very considerable merits for the right 
reader, who is, I think, the older boy or girl with some knowledge 
of biology and birds, who will absorb some knowledge and 
information from it. 

The book shows a vivid insight into a heron’s world: 
birth, sex and the fight to live are all treated very frankly, but it 
is a pity that there is a certain amount of distortion in the manner 
in which the subject is treated. The illustrations consist of 
excellent photographs by the author, who is a naturalist of repute. 

A book to be recommended with care, but by no means 
to be overlooked. 








WapeEck, T. J. On Safari. Ullus. by Kurt Wiese. 


160 pp. 8$x54. Harrap . ‘ . - 6/- 


No boy could wish for more breath-taking adventure than 
is to be found in this account of some of the author’s experiences 
during his African expeditions. Had we read at any rate one 
of them in a penny dreadful we should have murmured 
** incredible.” Mr. Waldeck’s start as an explorer (at eighteen) 
was not propitious, but he learned by his mistakes and by the 
interest and advice of an English Major and made good. 
Somewhat high-flown in his language when describing his 
archeological expedition with Prof. Froberius, he is more 
convincing and readable when dealing with lions, elephants and 
water buffaloes. A book to be recommended to any boy of 
an adventurous turn of mind. 






RicHmMonp, W. K. Wald Animals of Britain. Illus. 


174 pp. 745. Oxford : , . §/- 


This book forms an introduction to the wild animal 
community of this country. The author makes occasional use 
of the dramatic style to which we have become accustomed in 
Kestrel Klee and Heron Garth, but generally the book gives a 
straightforward account of the subject. 
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Luxe, Sir H. From a South Seas Diary. Mlus. 
255 pp. 744%. Nicholson and Watson - 12/6 


As Governor of the Fiji and High Commissioner of the 
Western Pacific with the facilities for travel offered by the 
aeroplane, Sir Harry Luke had opportunities of visiting the 
remote outposts of his territory that were not available to his 
predecessors and he took full advantage of these. This book is 
based on the diaries he wrote during the years 1938-1942 and 
gives a great deal of information on the habits and customs of 
the Islanders. There are many humorous and _ interesting 
occasions recorded and readers in their teens should find the 
book entertaining, though the diary form makes it less attractive 
to read than it might have been. 


BENCHLEY, B. J. My Animal Babies. Mlus. 256 pp. 
815. Faber - ; C F . . 12/6 


The fascinating photographs which illustrate this book will 
make instant appeal to all animal lovers, and those who respond 
to this allurement by reading the book will not be disappointed. 

Mrs. Benchley, Director of the Balboa Park Zoo at San 
Diego, is the only woman zoo keeper in the world and quite 
obviously finds perennial satisfaction in her work. In a series 
of interesting anecdotes she publishes some of the valuable 
results of long observation of the breeding, birth and early 
lives of her varied charges. She shows how creatures in 
captivity try to reproduce the conditions of the wild and how 
instinct helps them to rear, train and protect their young. Bu 
instinct is not infallible, nor does it always work beneficently and 
to pattern. There are incapable and indifferent animal and bird 
mothers ; there are others whose maternal urge prompts them ta 
nurse orphaned or unwanted youngsters as their own. There is 
jealousy, selfishness and partiality, arrested or precociou 
development, devotion which destroys. But it is all intensely 
interesting and the reader marvels at the endless variety and 
astonishing fertility of device which Nature exhibits. 

Mrs. Benchley seeks always the impulses conditioning 
behaviour and her efforts to correct maladjustments are 
illuminating. Her experience compels her to draw certai 
parallels between animals and humans, especially in their childish 
and adolescent manifestations. Altogether this book, whi 
can be “dipped into” quite satisfactorily, can be warmb 
recommended, especially for older girls. 
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